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wait a week, a month, before they saw his sharp face beneath
the nodding plumes. All over the vast maze of the Con-
ciergerie, and in the dozen choked gaols of Revolutionary
Paris, prisoners were awakening to meet another day. They
were out in the court-yards, scrubbing their linen at the
fountain. They were tossing in fever on the noisome mattresses
of over-crowded cells. They were singing and laughing and
cracking their jokes. They were dressing and shaving with
unusual care, because a gaoler had told them that they would
to-day be riding to the scaffold behind a tumbril that bore
their Queen. They were even reciting Tragedy, practising their
art to prison walls: half the Gomedie Frangaise were in prison,
having defied an order to act no play that might remind Paris
of forbidden glories. Naudet had escaped to Switzerland, after
trying to cut off a promising Republican and one of the greatest
actors of all time, by fighting a duel with young Talma, But
most of the rest were there. The soubrette. Mademoiselle
Contat, had retired into a corner with pencil and paper.
Champrille was practising the fight in The Siege of Calais with
a broom-handle. But Fleury, who had made a success as
Frederick the Great in The Two Pages, and now played Tragedy
Tyrants, was walking up and down, declaiming from Corneille:

" eBeneath my sway, behold a world in fee:
On land supreme, supreme on every sea.' "

His colleagues were at least free from their late masters, the
Court officials who had ruled the Comedie with so arbitrary a
rod. Someone could interrupt Fleury's display of his Art bj
shouting the parody that had once been whispered against
them in the wings of the theatre:

'Beneath t>ur sway behold the stage reduced,
Actors dismissed, and actresses seduced . . .'

The company laughed the Tyrant down; and within earshot oJ
their laughter, husbands were taking a last farewell of theri
wives, children wept in the laps of mothers they would nevei
see again.